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GENERAL EDUCATION, GENERAL 
BIOLOGY, AND PLANT SCIENCE' 


For some years the writer has been interested in the 
relative stress placed on plant science in the curricula 
of liberal-arts colleges and also the poor balance in the 
field of biology, as it is called, in far too many of our 
colleges. This has become particularly interesting in 
the light of a current revival of hackneyed aims which 
moves under the name of General Education and which 
may have far-reaching results as far as plant science 
is concerned. I cannot avoid the mention of “general 
education” in this connection, since the thought just 
expressed is so definitely linked with present tenden- 
cies. These tendencies have in many cases, some more 
striking than others, led to the emasculation of botany 
in the curriculum under the guise of life science (or 
whatever you care to call it) in an attempt to devise 
offerings in keeping with the intangibles of general 
education. 


1A paper presented before the Teaching Section of the 
Botanical Society of America, Columbus, Ohio, September 
11, 1956. 


By 
J. FISHER STANFIELD 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY, OXFORD, OHIO 


It is not my intention to argue directly the merits of 
General Education as such. 
make adjustments in plant science and demonstrate to 


I only hope that we ean 


uninformed and/or misinformed individuals concerned 
that we present a genuine, basic biology in a liberal, 
applicable fashion, a single science rich in values ap- 
plicable to life situations and fulfilling every aim of 
this latest revival. For some reason general biology 
is apparently the only course in the field of biology 
that may be construed as representing a cultural 
approach with values for an unspecialized, terminal 
student, and one further conducive to active participa- 
tion in a “dynamie democracy” with ultimate achieve- 
ment of the attributes of “good citizenship.” I be- 
lieve that here lies the crux of our problem today in 
the light ef present developments and studies made 
during the past months. In the current top-fire of 
methodology and idealism sweeping through our insti- 


tutions of higher learning, this matter of general biol- 
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ogy holds the greatest threat for plant science. It is 
my sincere belief that, if this tendency continues, 
plant sciences in liberal-arts curricula will suffer, and 
another excellent tool will have been lost to liberal 
education. 

Let us examine some of the factors operative in this 
change that is taking place and perhaps gain some 
ideas or develop points of attack to clarify the situa- 
tion. Regardless of how it is oceurring, I feel that 
botany as a science is suffering losses and steps should 
be taken to bring certain cogent data to the attention 
of misguided individuals caught in the maelstrom of 
current educational fads and pressures. Granting the 
highest motivation on the part of certain nonteaching 
academie staffs, the stress of financial strain in over- 
loaded institutions, and even honest conviction on the 
part of pressure groups—-these concessions do not 
justify the failure to appreciate or evaluate recog- 
nized, objective, data and experience born of years in 
the field on the part of professional biologists. 

There are certain factors that may be considered as 
operative in this process of de-emphasis: 

1. The curricula of the plant sciences may well be 
examined with the aim of broader and more practical 


courses of study. We grant that the 13 leading 


courses as determined by the writer are significant, 
but the applied courses recommended and proved by 
his experience, and that of others, may well represent 


a valuable approach in the strenuous times ahead. 
We may be overlooking the great potential of a ser- 
vice course rich in the achievements which revivalists 
proclaim. 

2. The current trend toward departments of biology 
with the ery of duplication or nonco-operation (of 
which the botanists are apparently always guilty— 
not the others) is a serious problem and unusual in 
that the same alleged weaknesses are apparently not 
found in other departments, if recent actions are cri- 
teria. This has grown out of a desire to cut ultimate 
administrative costs by eliminating heads as such and 
thus eliminate alleged duplication of effort. The 
question is: What is eliminated? Records show what 
generally happens: plant science usually loses, since 
the preprofessional students swell advanced classes in 
zoology, and the general biology recommended is 
usually not noted for inspiring advanced work in 
botany. This trend is closely related to the current 
educational revival known as: 

3. General education—This is probably the most 
insidious factor as far as the field of botany is con- 
cerned, if recent experiences are criteria. With an 
eye to lower operational costs for masses of non- 
orientated students at the freshman levels and the pro- 
posed shift to secondary-school types of instruction, 
or the junior-college approach in the first two years 
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of college, it would seem that General Biology is the 
only answer in this field. I fail to see this samo fal- 
lacious interpretation carried over into other depart- 
ments. No one suggests the union of written and 
oral methods of communication. Psychology and go. 
ciology have not been forced to join in offering human 
ecology as such. Geology and geography are not 
fused; one large school recently separated these two 
departments and at the same moment pressured jin g 
biology department with an alleged course in “genera| 
biology” which was 75 per cent zoology as to approach 
and example. 

I shall not dwell upon the exceedingly abstruse 
statements as regards general education, but we shal! 
approach the subject and the aspects of the current 
situation as regards botany by presenting certain oh- 
jective data gleaned from an examination of approxi- 
mately 400 catalogues of colleges and universities. 
Teachers colleges are not included since they represent 
a special field with specifie aims, particularly in the 
training of elementary teachers. Many parochial 
schools of varied types and many smaller colleges of 
very general scope have aims and problems of staf 
and students quite different from those of larger in- 
stitutions and were omitted. Leading large universi- 
ties are also not included. 

One important facet of the problem is the character 
of the departments of biological science and the rela- 
tive percentages of plant and animal sciences as shown 
by courses offered. For example, what are the aver- 
age hours of botany offered in departments of botany 
vs. departments of biology? In the examination of 
over 400 catalogues of institutions with an attendance 
of not less than 450 it was found that botany usually 
suffered. The average hours of botany in a depart- 
ment of biology was 21 hours vs. 36 hours of zoology; 
it was 38 hours of botany vs. 46 hours of zoology in 
separate departments. 

Another challenging point in this study of our col- 
leges was the heads of the biology departments and 
the record of their training; this required much devi- 
ous checking since many of the heads are not members 
of the AAAS and are not listed in the “American 
Men of Science.” It was found that 75 per cent of 
these heads were zoologists by training and major in- 
terest; 25 per cent were botanists. 

Perhaps this answers the question: Are biology 
departments operated predominantly for general 
majors or for a comparatively small number of pre- 
medics? Is this, then, the reasoning behind this shift 
to general biology for appreciation of relative values? 
Are the promoters and revivalists of general biology 
familiar with the deficiencies of stereotyped biologi- 
eal offerings at the freshmen level and unaware of 
the richness of the more liberal approach in the aver- 
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age introductory course in plant science? After all, 
js not what you teach in these sweeping, general 
courses; it is how it is presented, so we read. In other 
yords, method and not content seems to be the inter- 
pretation. No two institutions are alike, however, no 
two “anythings” are alike, apparently, since defini- 
tions are admittedly almost impossible. Perhaps we 
gre dealing with a state of mind rather than an ob- 
‘ective and measurable achievement. Certainly no ob- 
‘ective data have yet been presented to support eur- 
rent contentions as regards general education, and 
precedent lends no strength. 

Further, it was found in this survey that 348 insti- 
tutions had departments of biology; only 40 had 
separate departments of botany and zoology. Of 
these 348, general biology was offered by 240; 205 
offered general botany, but most offered little more 
in the field, and the staff showed poor balance in train- 
ing connoting little emphasis on botany. Do not be 
misled or lulled by the figure of 205; it is fallacious. 

When the head of a biology department was a zoolo- 
gist, as indicated by his training and background, 2 
hours of botany and 36 hours of zoology were offered; 
when the head was a botanist, 28 hours of botany and 
33 hours of zoology were offered—a more balanced 
curriculum, 

Note that these data indicate a net loss in the field 
of biology when all courses are thrown together in a 


department of biology as compared with separate de- 


partments. The average is 57 hours in biology de- 
partments; it is 84 hours in separate departments. 
Here is where the ery of duplication arises with the 
usual result that preprofessional courses are favored 
and plant science accordingly suffers losses in ad- 
vanced courses; combination courses are offered and 
often slanted, depending on the instructor, with the 
loss of integrity. It was found repeatedly that the 
“advanced” courses in botany were usually a course 
in taxonomy and bacteriology or some field related to 
the latter. Incidentally, few men with general bio- 
logical training are listed as heads. Most of us realize 
that this is most difficult in these days of growing 
complexity in all branches of biology, but apparently 
this fact is overlooked in the zeal of nonscientists. If 
breadth is required, lack of depth is inescapable. 

There are many examples of the tendency which 
as been enunciated here, but some are particularly 
striking. It would probably serve no good purpose to 
unmask the deliberate and distorted procedures that 
have been followed to carry out the whim of some 
idministrative officer. It might serve to place botan- 
ists in such institutions in jeopardy, if the vicious- 
ness of actions already taken are any criterion of what 
might follow. 


There is evidence of actions which indicate a 
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flagrant disregard of professional status and achieve- 
ment and which really represent obstinate, stubborn, 
and somewhat provincial attitudes. Administrative 
pressure has been used to force general biology into 
the curriculum, while the same pressure has not been 
used in other fields; in fact, the opposite has often 
obtained. One ease in particular is so well known to 
the botanical world that a leading university refused 
to recommend any instructors to the newly formed 
biology department as long as the prejudiced state 
existed. In this same institution no efforts have, to 
my knowledge, been made to create further “joint” 
departments. Geology and geography were, in fact, 
separated at the time a biology department was 
created by mandate. This institution had found an 
“integrated” course in the social studies to be a fail- 
ure years before, but apparently forgot this in their 
fixation on “biology.” It is a paradoxical situetion 
when the administration of a university fuses botany 
and zoology to create a biology department with 
orientation to suit a minority of preprofessional stu- 
dents, separates two closely related departments in 
another field, disregards experience, and yet preaches 
“veneral education.” 
ment in biological science had dropped 40 per cent in 
the combined department as compared with the origi- 
nal separate departments. It is obvious that plant 
science has been emasculated and will gradually lose 


At last reports the total enroll- 


its integrity; subsequent events prove the point. 

In another university a thoroughly confused situa- 
tion has developed through the pressuring of inter- 
departmental general biology under the impetus of 
general interdepartmental 
courses in laboratory science are offered. According 
to report no one could definitely state who demanded 
general biology, exactly what was desired in such a 
course, what was wrong with current single science 
offerings in the field at the freshman level, or how 
this sugar-coated course would be administered or 
financed on a limited budget with deficient equipment. 
Professional experience with such a course was 
ignored, connotations of curricula were passed over, 
and every pressure was brought to bear in committees 
and meetings by individuals with some authority, but 
no training in the field of biology. The true worth 
of an efficient single science was never developed or 
evaluated. Botany will suffer definite losses in this 
institution, if the course in general biology is ulti- 
mately offered, since the department has neither the 
staff nor the laboratory space to add new sections 
of a general course; sections of introductory botany 
must be dropped. The department of zoology with 
sufficient laboratory space will gain additional en- 
rollment; new freshman offerings in related fields 
will take a requisite share of available students; 


education. No. other 
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botany loses. If nothing else, the integrity of a rich 
introductory, terminal course for the unspecialized 
student will gradually become devitalized with the 
ultimate weakening of the department. 

The major error committed by both departments of 
botany in the two institutions mentioned above was 
the agreement to discuss or participate in a course in 
general biology under the guise of “liberalization.” 
No department of botany has ever benefitted by par- 
ticipation in an interdepartmental course in general 
biology or by the formation of a department of biol- 
ogy since the term “biology” is usually interpreted to 
mean about 75 per cent study of the animal kingdom 
directly or indirectly through examples used to illus- 
trate principles. 

Botanists are 
broadminded, but they will not countenance courses 
masquerading under the name of general biology 
which are not that at all basically. Examine the syl- 
labi of these courses, the training of personnel, and 
the content of the texts used. Note the stress placed 
on Man as an animal and the material used to illus- 


co-operative and fundamentally 


trate principles. There is your answer. 

Plant science does not have preprofessionals to fill 
advanced classes, but neither does plant science orient 
its introductory offerings to suit the needs of such a 
group or seek or require their approval. It is un- 
fortunate that many individuals in classical fields evi- 
dently conceive of all biological science as presented 
in this more or less stereotyped fashion. If we are 
going to preach appreciation of principles and basic 
understandings of biology, Man is not the foeal point. 
The fundamentals are much more general, and plant 
life offers rich material for the elaboration and inter- 
pretation of biological laws as applied to man. 

This discussion is not intended to be subjective or 
deprecatory as regards my good colleagues and friends 
in the field of zoology. Certainly all of us respect and 
value this field of biology. We are concerned here 
with the status of introductory studies in the field 
of biology and the effect of current tendencies upon 
such studies. The objective data given are obvious 
and inescapable; history and experience offer fur- 
ther support for the contentions heard. The writer 
has taught general biology in the secondary schools 
and zoology at the college level; educational idealism 
and theory are not unknown since the full quota of 
courses was taken to fulfill teaching requirements in a 
western state. General biology at the college level 
is no stranger; he has worked with it in the past for 
seven years; twenty-two years of professional work 
in the plant science has provided an opportunity for 
long observation of the field. 

It thus appears that the “new” ideas are not new 
at all; it is only regrettable that they are apparently 
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limited to biology and the only “general” course = 


known in the sciences; perhaps we should pressure 


General Science at the college level. This js not 
wanted, however; it is a “survey course” aceordine +, 
the latest mode and such a course, according “eh 
ports, is not desired. 

There is not a single hackneyed aim of general ody. 
cation, insofar as they ean be erystallized, that canyo 
be achieved more effectively through the mediun of : 
single science offering, particularly in the plant se. 
ences. The president of a midwestern university, long 
recognized for its excellent undergraduate program, 
had the following to say only this year: 

The periodical resurrection of this issue of a gen 
education is like the phoenix. Concentration requir 
ments were designed to give depth to college training 
professional and nonprofessional. 


A relaxation of ¢on 
centration requirements has been held to be dangerous 
because it restores the earlier dangers of a shallow educa. 
tion. The problem, then, is to gain the proper balanc 
between depth and breadth in college training. As 
rule, introductory departmental courses have been time 
tested and contain a very substantial body of knowledge, 
well organized by text-writers and teachers. They giy 
breadth. Their objectives closely approach those of 4 
general education. President Charles W. Eliot conceived 
of an elective system as one giving the greatest breadth, 
and his critics who seek to telescope fragments of many 
courses into a conglomeration of nebulous generalizations 
are equally guilty of the charges of superficiality when 
they attempt to build one single all-inclusive ‘‘co-ordi- 
nated course,’’ as are those who would allow complete 
freedom in course election to the student. <A splendid 
curriculum in general education could be constructed by 
relaxing concentration requirements in allied departments 
to count for advanced study and thereby provide for con- 
centration within a single department at higher levels 
and simultaneously allow more of the student’s time for 
the broad learning to be gained from the basie introdue- 
tory courses in other departments. This proposal merits 
further study. 


Before we disrupt a subject noted for its general 
approach and indulge in atavisms, let us examine the 
situation critically and not be carried away by the 
fad and the pressure of the moment—by boondoggling 
in education. There should be a frank and complete 
appraisal of aims and with it a thorough appreciation, 
evaluation, and understanding of current offerings in 
introductory courses in biology—particularly plant 
science. The training of teaching personnel should 
be considered since no course can reach beyond the 
vision of its instructor and his baeckground—a vital, 
positive factor in single science offerings. The mat- 
ter of laboratory space and equipment requires ¢are- 
ful consideration since a general subject requires 
more elaborate apparatus, demonstration, and prepa- 
ration than does a simpler approach with enlarge- 
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ment of horizon rather than the focusing of much 
detai! into one teaching unit. Funds are always a 
problem and nonscientists in their zeal will often 
spend freely to install “shotgun” courses rather than 
augment rich existent offerings. Far too many “pres- 
sure” courses do not follow the above logical pattern, 
if current observations are a criterion. Many of the 
answers to these problems are found in the record, and 
it is amusing to see many individuals revive discarded 
ideas long disproved by experience and, once again, 
go through the expensive and disruptive process of 
trial and error. This is particularly true of those not 
familiar with secondary schools and the history of 
education. 

If you doubt the truth of the contention here pre- 
sented, look about you and confer with those who 
have been through the experience. Let us accept much 
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of it as an expression of zeal with lack of knowledge 
of the field of biology and proceed accordingly to try 
to educate those concerned with patience and thor- 
oughness born of training and experience in the field 
of our choice. And, finally, let us bend our energies 
to the achievement of still greater values in introdue- 
tory plant science as well as advanced offerings in 
the field. After all, biology is a rather broad field 
for presentation to the untutored, immature mind of 
the average freshman in an unselected student body— 
an individual with little or no academie background, 
unfamiliar with study techniques, often unable to read 
or interpret, prey to distractions born of new liberties, 
lacking in orientation or drive born of interest, and 
incapable of assimilating and erystallizing the facets 
of broad biological concepts in a sweeping, general 


course, 
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CAMP LIFE AS TRAINING FOR DEMOCRACY 


Louis FoLrey 


Ecole Champlain 
Ferrisburg, Vt. 


Camp life in summer has attained an established 
position in the scheme of things for bringing up chil- 
dren. Every year more and more parents take for 
granted that their children should spend part or all 
of the summer in camp. Within the past quarter- 
century, many camps have grown up in various parts 
of the country, but especially in regions naturally at- 
tractive for outdoor living. These have become spe- 
cialized in various ways. 

Location in the mountains, at the seashore or on a 
large body of water, in the woods or in open country, 
as the case may be, immediately determines to some 
extent the nature of a particular camp. Beyond these 
obvious factors, nearly every camp emphasizes certain 
features which it is unusually prepared to offer and 
which make it perhaps unique. Aside from the dif- 
ferent sports which appear prominently—swimming, 
canoeing, sailing, riding, hiking, tennis, or archery— 
different camps give training in music, art, dramatics, 
or language. So now there are camps to fit a con- 
siderable variety of tastes and interests. 

Yet in the minds of most parents the basic advan- 
tages of camp life for their children have, no doubt, 
remained largely unchanged. At bottom they simply 
feel that it is a happy and healthful way for a boy 
or girl to spend the summer months. After a school 
year of confinement in classrooms and of homework 
to be done outside, along with the tension of extra- 
eurricular activities and of social affairs which young- 





sters take rather seriously, a period of simplified liv- 
ing in the open air is the ideal vacation. It seldom 
fails to show results in improved health, recovery from 
fatigue, and a general sense of well-being. This is 
excellent preparation for returning to school in the 
fall with renewed energy and enthusiasm. 

That, however, is not all that boys and girls can 
“get out of” spending summers in ca.ap. In recent 
years thoughtful people have become inereasingly 
aware of other possible benefits which may be quite as 
important. Educators have come to recognize the 
value of camping as an experience in group living. 

Of course one may say that camp has no monopoly 
Certainly children can have it in 
Nevertheless camp 


of such experience. 
school and in their own homes. 
life does provide opportunity for such experience in 
more thoroughgoing form. That is true because it is 
a system of living which covers not merely the limited 
period of school sessions, but all twenty-four hours of 
the day. It includes a greater variety of personal 
contacts with other members of one’s age group than 
would be likely to oceur in any school. And unlike 
the family, it brings together continually, in situations 
hardly less intimate, young people who have not been 
growing up in just the same ways. They have the 
adventure of starting anew in a group which must 
live more or less as a family, but without the well- 
established private-family pattern. For in any nor- 
mal family many things are held in common, all ordi- 
nary relations are already understood, and attitudes 
and feelings of each toward the others have settled 
into habit. 

Here if anywhere is a chance to practice “demoe- 


racy in action.” Camping involves adjusting yourself 
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to daily life among contemporaries who will take you 
for just what you are. In most camps where the boys 
or girls usually remain for the whole season, the 
wearing of a certain prescribed uniform is required 
of all campers. Of course it will be a garb that is 
practical and comfortable for outdoor activity, but it 
is really more than that. Its standardization in form 
and color is not a symptom of “regimentation,” but a 
symbol of democratic equality of opportunity. 

The camp uniform, worn by all alike, removes 
artificial distinctions. Privileged youngsters, whose 
wealthy parents might equip them lavishly with ex- 
pensive clothing, are not set apart from others of 
more modest means. They are saved from a false 
sense of superiority by virtue of mere accessories 
which they deserve no particular credit for possessing. 
The less “fortunate” are protected against being over- 
awed and made unhappy by the sight of material ad- 
vantages which they may not share. So the uniform 
typifies the ideal situation in which an individual 
achieves recognition by his own inner resources and 
his personal effort. In a new environment, and not 
bolstered by fond prejudices of indulgent parents, 
the young camper appears for just what he is. The 
stage is set for the great lesson that we need always 
to consider others who have the same rights as we. 

The lessons in democratic living which camp life can 
teach should help to make better citizens in future 
generations. The kind of behavior that makes a good 
American is not something to be learned out of books 
or in classroom discussions. No doubt it is necessary 
that some kind of formal teaching of “citizenship” 
should be provided in our school programs. There is 
considerable information about our form of govern- 
ment that can probably be learned most efficiently from 
textbooks or lectures in history and civics. But being 
able to answer questions about democratic principles 
is not enough. Only by getting used to their daily 
application can a person make these principles part 
of himself as they need to be. 

Sociologists know that the habits and attitudes of 
good citizenship are most likely to be acquired in the 
24-hour-a-day training of genuine experience in 
co-operative living. Camp life at its best can give 
our young people this kind of experience as it can 
not easily be had elsewhere. When living arrange- 
ments are reduced to simpler terms as they are in 
camp, the basic things can be made to stand out more 
clearly, so that one can see more easily “what it’s all 
about.” 

While camping is, of course, attractive as a release 
from what has to be done in school, it is not just a 
time of unrestricted loafing. It provides plenty of 
opportunity for outdoor activities that are “lots of 
fun,” but back of these there should always be a guid- 
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ing purpose. They are designed to help boys and 
girls to learn various skills that they can use al] their 
lives, not merely for amusement but for physical anj 
mental health, and often—directly or indirectly_,, 
success in their eventual vocation. For any succes 
that is to be really satisfying, however, nothing 
more “practical” than character. And this is not 
be obtained by merely following courses in “characte, 
training,” no matter how intelligently they may }, 
planned. It is something that a person builds int 
himself by the way he becomes accustomed to handling 
himself and treating others in daily work and play, 

No group of people ean live happily without organi. 
zation. Camp life has to follow some sort of definit. 
program. The scheme may be flexible, and it yj) 
leave as much liberty as possible, but it has to inyolye 
some routine, with established times for certain things, 
and with orderly distribution of duties and responsi. 
bilities. So a camp has to have rules. 

The whole matter of “rules” for camp conduct js 
at bottom similar to that of rules in anything els, 
Once people acquire the right attitude, and see clearly 
what the situation calls for, then it becomes natura] 
to behave satisfactorily. They see why things haye 
to be done in certain ways. Then the rules take care 
of themselves—at least for the most part. Occasional 
recalcitrant individuals may require special treatment, 
just as “problem” children do in all sorts of ways, 
but a camp director or counselor can take such cases 
in his stride without letting them upset either the sys- 
tem or his own peace of mind. 












Rules that really are rules are not just somebody's 
arbitrarily imposed notions. Rules of that sort do 
nothing but harm in the long run. They are not well 
obeyed, and they do not deserve to be. Worst of all, 
they tend to develop, in people subjected to them, a 
cynical attitude toward all regulations in general. 
That attitude, so apparent in the conduct of many of 
our youth of today, is no doubt largely the result of 
their “seeing through” various old-fashioned require- 
ments, which either were foolish even in the begin- 
ning or have outlived their validity. Principles, which 
are abiding, have too often been lost from sight. 

A rule that really is a rule is founded in the very 
nature of things as they are. Rules for proper driv- 
ing of a car are dictated by the nature of the 
mechanism and the situation in which it is to be 
handled. So it is with everything. When people 
understand and have the right attitude, they do not 
have to worry all the time about keeping in mind a 
collection of rules. 

It is desirable to have few rules—as few as possible 
—and then to enforce those few absolutely, without 
fear or favor, with no respect for persons, no softness 
because of whose son or daughter so-and-so happens 
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Then a counselor can be really sincere, and 
hold the respect of all concerned. If a rule cannot be 
enforeed, then it would be better not to have that 
There is little to be gained by a rule which 
requires anything like a spy system to enforce it. 


to be. 


rule. 


That merely makes it “smart” to disobey. There are 
far better ways for camp personnel to put in their 
time than in futile attempts of that sort which not 
only do little good but cause considerable harm. 

Camp is an excellent place for young people to 
learn a profound lesson about formality. In a small 
group—the smaller the better—it is possible for peo- 
ple to be quite “informal” with satisfaction to all 
concerned. Even in a camp, however, with all the 
spirit of freedom that goes with living in the great 
outdoors, it remains true that any kind of assembly of 
a considerable number of people has to be orderly 
if it is to be enjoyable or profitable to all. The 
larger the number present, the more definitely formal 
a meeting has to be, or else it rapidly degenerates into 
a confusion of no benefit to anyone. 

A good many young people—and older folk as 
well—appear to take it for granted that, when we go 
out into the country or go camping, we naturally leave 
our manners at home. Such an attitude implies that 
politeness is something very superficial, to be put on 
for certain occasions, like evening dress. Of course, 
any sensible person recognizes that ceremoniousness 
may become merely ridiculous in a situation where 
people are supposed to be relaxed, at ease, just “being 
themselves.” Yet the minimum requirements of cor- 
rect social conduct are applicable wherever there are 
people. If we neglect them, we not only make things 
less smooth and agreeable for others, but do still 
greater harm to ourselves by our “let-down” from 
conventional ways which after all are nothing but 
established means of expressing consideration and 
human kindness. When we do not bother to express 
such feelings, we are pretty sure to have those feel- 
ings less definitely—or even hardly at all. If habits 
of ordinary politeness are important anywhere, then 
surely they are not to be neglected in camp life, where 
the free-and-easy way of living can readily slip into 
rudeness or boorishness. Indeed one might well 
justify the belief that the continual intimate com- 
radeship of daily living in camp makes it more neces- 
sary than ever to observe the small niceties of be- 
havior which make this world a happier place for 
all concerned. This is a great lesson for boys and 
girls to learn at camp, and the earlier they learn it, 
the better it will be for everybody and the greater 
will be the benefit to themselves. And this is only 
a natural corollary of the fundamental principle of 
co-operation. 
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TELL STUDENTS THEIR INTELLIGENCE 
RATINGS 


Harotp H. PUNKE 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 


THE anxiety of many teachers and counselors about 
telling youth their ratings on intelligence tests is part 
of a general misunderstanding of the nature of intelli- 
gence and of test results. Differences among people 
in ability have long been recognized, with emphasis in 
the past few centuries on the idea that persons who 
ean deal effectively with language symbols are more 
intelligent than manual workers. However, intelli- 
gence tests should not be looked upon as revealing new 
capacities, but as offering a new way of estimating 
the extent to which people differ in their capacities. 

In the past some religious groups have explained 
stupidity as the work of the devil and brilliance as the 
influence of a benevolent spirit. The word lunatic 
suggests an influence which the moon was once thought 
to have. When biological science arose, differences in 
intelligence were explained largely in terms of genes. 
The exaggerated claims of this new field were modified 
when the yet newer fields of psychology and sociology 
arose. The latter fields have shown that conditions 
of growth and development may greatly affect differ- 
ences in intelligence. 

Two points emerge from the situation described. 
1. Until recently, differences in intelligence had been 
explained largely on fatalistie grounds—over which 
the individual had no control. The observed person 
or his associates could not control the devil, the moon, 
or the genes. Attitudes which grew up around this 
fatalistie explanation are widespread today—among 
people generally, and among high-school and college 
teachers and administrators. Because of their influ- 
ence on the developing generation, educators have done 
much to spread erroneous notions about the nature of 
intelligence and of testing. 2. In a society which 
affords political anchorage for the idea that “all men 
are created equal” and should be “equal before the 
law,” most parents will show enough ego and self- 
respect to resent being classified as belonging to an 
innately inferior strain of humanity—begetting chil- 
dren who are “just not bright.” Many parents look 
upon intelligence tests as devices for precisely label- 
ing their offspring, and thereby labeling the parents, 
regarding characteristics which fate determines. Al- 
though major objection by parents concerns being 
labeled as inferior, from the social standpoint those 
whom tests label as superior may be as obnoxious and 
burdensome. 

If teachers and other educators show anxiety and 
uneasiness about telling youth what their intelligence 
ratings are, for fear that parents and students may 
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descend en masse and demand an explanation of why 
they have been condemned by this new device, these 
educators should recognize the situation as part of a 
widespread misunderstanding of the nature of intelli- 
gence and the values and limitations of tests. As 
teachers and research workers in an earlier day prob- 
ably led in spreading what now seem misconceptions, 
they should now lead in correcting those misconecep- 
tions—as each generation must devote considerable 
effort to correcting the errors of previous generations. 

But if teachers are to help reorient and re-educate 
others on the nature of intelligence and of testing, 
they must themselves have a different orientation from 
that which helped produce current misconceptions. 
Perhaps reorientation should not be expected until 
educators in general know enough about sociology and 
anthropology, and about research work concerning 
environmental influence on intelligence, to realize the 
extent to which intelligence is a developmental prod- 
uct. Teachers who have received or refreshed their 
preparation in recent years will in some instances 
have received the orientation needed—depending on 
the extent to which this preparation has been domi- 
nated by instructors or administrators of an earlier 
vintage. Moreover if test designers make exaggerated 
claims for their tests, teachers and counselors have 
added handicaps in arriving at a legitimate evaluation 
of test results. 

The major aim of testing, as of all aspects of the 
school program, should be to help students in their 
development. Test results should therefore be looked 
upon mainly as guidance aids—to help students recog- 
nize the aspects of their intellectual development which 
have been neglected and which are most in need of at- 
tention, or to recognize lines along which they might 
expeet to find further development easy or find it diffi- 
cult. These results should of course be helpful to 
teachers or counselors in offering suggestions, but the 
student remains the primary concern. 

High-school teachers and administrators who know 
their communities will also know community attitudes 
on the use and interpretation of tests. The same ap- 
plies at the college level. If attitudes are not favor- 
able, the educators concerned should develop programs 
for making them favorable, largely through adult edu- 
cation along the lines of reorientation suggested. 

The foregoing paragraphs are largely negative. 
They attempt to show how justifications have devel- 
oped and persisted for not making test results avail- 
able to youth and to remove the basis for those justi- 
fications. The positive side of the picture is stronger 
than the negative. It maintains that knowledge of 
test results by a youth and his parents is essential for 
the youth’s growth and development. 

Since schools exist to help in the development of 
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children and youth, schools should provide exper}. 
ences which guide and stimulate development along 
socially acceptable lines. One important line of dp. 
velopment for youth in a democratic society is deve). 
opment which enables them to carry responsibility anq 
to make their own decisions. The areas of decision 
and responsibility concern all ramifications of life, 
Test results should be used to help youth get a more 
objective picture of their interests, potentialities, and 
limitations and to plan their futures accordingly, J; 
educators withhold test results, they withhold impor- 
tant information which youth should take into account 
in arriving at judgments affecting their futures, 
The withholding of test information from youth ang 
the use of it by educators for youth assumes that edy. 
cators have a monopoly on insights regarding what js 
good and desirable for others. Dictatorships, aristoe. 
racies, and other forms of social stratification and 
preference have generally assumed that it was not safe 
for the masses to know too much. According to this 
view the masses might have access only to a limited 
amount of information and only to information which 
was censored so as to eliminate anything that might 
reveal hidden strength to the masses or might increase 
that strength. This is the opposite of the democratic 
philosophy which maintains: “know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free.” Give the people the facts, 


with techniques for analyzing facts, and most people 
will arrive at interpretations and conclusions which 
are in their own interest—that is, in the interest of 
popular welfare. 


Probably several traditions, assumptions, and ra- 
tionalizations underlie the practice of withholding test 
results from youth. 1. The fatalistie and fallacious 
assumption already noted has been important. <Ac- 
cording to this assumption the results should not be 
made known to the youth lest the consequent dejection 
or ego inflation ruin him as a potentially useful citi- 
zen. 2. Important, too, has been the assumption that 
educators, counselors, and related groups know the 
various ramifications and adjustments in life that 
might lie ahead for youth who show different levels of 
test achievement—the advisers should “exercise their 
superior judgment” and “protect the weaker person- 
ality” from knowing what fate has in store for him. 
This “censorship and protection complex” seems 
stronger among some religious advisers than among 
teachers and other advisers in our system of public 
education. However, if one notes the frequency with 
which the controlling adult population, including edu- 
eators, counselors, clergymen, and advisers of various 
other types, get the country into wars, economic de- 
pressions, and other eatastrophies, a great deal of 
skepticism seems warranted regarding this superior 
judgment and protection complex. 3. Cultural tradi- 
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tion, from a past when there was much social strati- 
feation and little social change compared with present- 
day United States, has left an exaggerated impression 
of the capacity of academically educated persons to 
advise others concerning the entire gamut of voca- 
tional and life adjustments. Granting that in the 
preparation of teachers in recent decades considerable 
effort has been made to acquaint them with the psy- 
chology of individual growth, this preparation has 
done little to help teachers develop an understanding 
of the structure of our society in which individuals 
must make their life adjustments. One present need 
js an understanding by school administrators and col- 
lege professors of the fact that something other than 
academie preparation of teachers, plus experience in 
teaching academic subjects in a semiautocratie school 
atmosphere, is essential to the development of com- 
petent advisers and counselors. 4. A further assump- 
tion or rationalization is that youth are too immature 
to face unpleasant or inflationary truths about them- 
selves. An earlier comment related to this point. It 
might be added that one of the best ways to make 
sure that a youth will remain immature is to continue 
to treat him as being immature and to prevent him 
from having experience that would help mature him. 
Learning about oneself and analyzing data which help 
one to evaluate oneself, should constitute some of the 
most valuable experience one could have for develop- 
ing independence and self-respect. If teachers or 
other advisers feel hesitant concerning their capacity 
to work with and help youth in this regard, they 
should remove that hesitance through improving their 
own competence. 

A democratic society aims to develop the individual 
into a resourceful citizen who can think independently 
and who can work in co-operation with others for the 
common good—as that good is determined by free and 
voluntary decision. The only practice regarding test 
results which is in accord with this social philosophy 
is to tell youth what the results are, to give them any 
related information about themselves that can be se- 
eured, and then to work with them (not for them) in 
outlining a program for future growth and develop- 
ment in the social order that really exists. To as- 
sume that adults ean keep youth immature through 
various special prohibitions and protections, and then 
suddenly call on youth to render mature service in 
the military or some other field when society needs 
them, is contrary to the basic philosophy of oppor- 
tunity and responsibility in a democratic society. It 
is also contrary to the psychology of individual devel- 
opment and maturity. 

Two supplementary notes are in order. 1. The best 
method for acquainting youth in a particular commu- 
nity, or their parents, with the results of intelligence 


and similar tests will depend on prevailing attitudes 
and the level of understanding relative to the nature 
of intelligence and of testing practices. 2. Many high 
schools and colleges now make test data available to 
students and work with students in developing plans 
for future growth—as herein suggested. However the 
number of educational institutions which do not follow 
any such practice seems much greater. These latter 
institutions need a revised policy. 


THE EVIDENCE ABOUT ACCELERATION 
OF GIFTED YOUTH 


FRANK T. WILSON 
Hunter College, New York 21 


THE pros and cons regarding acceleration of gifted 
students have been advanced in the lay and educa- 
tional press during the past months with considerable 
determination on the part of proponents of each side. 
Much of the argument has been in dogmatie form. 
For example, one writer, leaping rather agilely to 
protest four years’ acceleration, asserts that “little 
would be gained by sending gifted freshmen to a grad- 
uate course in physics” because of phenomenal ability 
in that field. One wonders if anything more could 
be gained by keeping with other freshmen a boy whose 
tested knowledge of physics surpassed that of physies 
majors. But of course the issue is not, except in most 
rare cases, whether to advance four years or none, 
but as to less extreme action. 

Most objections to acceleration are in terms of as- 
serted ill effects on gifted youth who make more than 
normal progress through schools, such as their re- 
sulting lack in subject-matter content of courses, com- 
mon understandings, danger to health, indicated by 
’ and other 


“nervous collapses,” “psychiatric failures,’ 
social maladjustments. Presumably these assertions 
are made on the basis of cases of accelerated students 
observed or reported by others as showing such mis- 
fortune. There is no denial that such eases have oe- 
curred, and everyone wishes that it were otherwise. 
However, to generalize on eases is not always serving 
the truth. Besides, the same misfortunes appear all 
too commonly among students not accelerated. 

There is other evidence about the effects of aec- 
celeration on students which is more reliable than that 
based on relatively conspicuous cases. Chief among 
these studies is that by Professors Terman and Oden 
in the fourth volume of their 25-year study of Cali- 
fornia gifted subjects, “The Gifted Child Grows Up.” 
In Chapter XX the authors take up “The Problem Of 
Acceleration.” Careful comparisons were made of 
subjects who had and who had not been accelerated. 


1. M. Terman and M. H. Oden, ‘‘The Gifted Child 
Grows Up,’’ Vol. IV, ‘‘Genetie Studies of Genius.’’ 
Stanford University Press, 1947. 
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The comparisons showed, on the average, unquestion- 

able superiority of accelerated subjects in educational 
achievement, number of honors, years of graduate 
work, and in other scholastic respects, including par- 
ticipation in extracurricular activities, number of 
school offices held, membership in various kinds of 
student groups, and the like, indicating extraordinary 
acceptance by their peers. Seven comparisons as to 
physical and mental health gave “no support to the 
fairly widespread opinion that rapid promotion in 
school is likely to be detrimental to physical and 
mental health” (p. 279). In conclusion the authors 
say, “Acceleration to this extent (two years, at least) 
is especially desirable for those who plan to complete 
two or more years of graduate study” (p. 281). 

A second major source of evidence is a study by 
Noel Keys of the effects of acceleration both at the 
high-school and college levels.2, This report showed 
that accelerated students at both these levels were bet- 
ter adjusted than matched, nonaccelerated, gifted 
students and superior to them in level of achieve- 
ment. He also brought out the fact that students 
who were not gifted but who had been accelerated 
suffered both in scholastic achievements and in per- 
sonal adjustments. 

There are other studies of the trends in effects of 
acceleration, all of which, though less ambitious than 


2N. Keys, ‘‘The Underage Student in High School 
and College,’’ V. 7, No. 3, pp. 147-211. University of 
California Press, 1938. 
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the Terman and Keys studies, corroborate these find. 
ings.8 

Trends in groups are necessarily the basis for 
generalizations. Unusual cases, however, in well aq. 
ministered programs, are never ignored. Together, 
trends and exceptional cases emphasize a still more 
important principle in education than that of acceler. 
ation or nonacceleration, the principle, namely, of the 
needs of individuals. 

From the evidence it seems clear that: (1) how 
much, if any, acceleration there is should be deter- 
mined by appraisal of individual needs; and (2) jp 
general more harm than good is being done gifted jp. 
dividuals by denying acceleration appropriate to their 
degree of giftedness and other characteristic needs ang 
abilities. 

With the impending two years or more of military 
service to come for years ahead out of the school 
careers of all youth who should attend college, the 
saving of time by providing acceleration appropriate 
to individual needs seems most desirable for the benefit 
of our country and its relations with other peoples 
as well as in respect to best meeting the needs of 
every youth. 

3T. L. Engle. Journal of Educational Psychology, V. 
29: 523-540, October, 1938; M. A. Flesher. Educational 
Research Bulletin, V. XXLV: 8, November 14, 1945; 
S. L. Pressey. ‘‘Educational Acceleration,’’ Ohio State 
University Studies, Bureau of Research Monographs, No. 


13, 1949; W. L. Wilkins. School Review, V. 44: 445-455, 
June, 1936. 





WHAT ARE PRIVATE COLLEGES DOING 
TO MEET THE CRISIS AHEAD? 


H. J. Lone 
Greenville (Ill.) College 


THE following is a report of visits to 40 colleges 
similar to Greenville (Ill.) College which the writer 
made during the spring semester, 1951, when on sab- 
batical leave granted by the trustees for the purpose 
of conducting the investigation. The colleges visited 
represented enrollments predominantly 500 to 700 but 
ranging as high as 3,000. They were distributed in 
17 states and represented about 20 religious denomi- 
nations. As many as 350 interviews were held with 
college leaders to determine various administrative 
practices and policies. 

All are agreed that the period immediately ahead 
will bring a serious threat to the independent college. 
Many approaches are being made to the problem of 
meeting the situation. Naturally these take two gen- 
eral directions : 

I. Various ways of attempting to supplement the 
total income, some of which follow: 





1. By increasing board and room charges almost 
universally and tuition also in many colleges. 

2. Carrying on a more vigorous campaign for rais- 
ing gifts for the operating budget. 

3. Making a more active student-recruitment effort 
for: (a) girls (some are offering special home-eco- 
nomies courses to attract women); (b) boys who are 
high-school graduates under draft age or who may 
begin college before being called to military service; 
(ec) veterans who have not yet used the GI Bill. 

4. Obtaining a Reserve Officers Training Corps or 
other military unit. 

5. Starting or expanding a Christian high-school 
program affiliated with the college. 

6. Attempting to do a more distinctive job of edu- 
eation, thus drawing both students and money. 

7. Eliminating old dormitories and adding new ones 
which will attract students. 

II. Various methods of retrenchment of the present 
program: 

1. At the administrative level this includes various 
combinations and reduction of administrative offices 
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as well as having present staff members take on ad- 
ministrative duties. 

2, At the teaching-staff level suggestions are being 
made for consolidation by alternating more advanced 
classes; thus estimates of teaching-staff reduction have 
varied up to 20 per cent, including such as: (a) avoid- 
ing the replacing of faculty members who are leaving 
for the following reasons: (1) being called into mili- 
tary reserve units, (2) marriage, (3) retiring, (4) 
taking leave of absence; (b) discontinuing contracts 
for (1) part-time staff members, (2) those holding 
one-year contracts, (3) those who have not yet at- 
tained tenure; (c) reducing from a full to a partial 
eost by: (1) retiring those within a year or two of 
retirement, if congenial, (3) obtaining part-time posi- 
tions off campus for some staff members who should 
be retained, (3) reduce load for one or both of man- 
and-wife teams, (4) giving to some sabbatical leaves 
that are nearly due, (5) encouraging others to com- 
plete graduate work that should eventually be com- 
pleted. 

3. At nonteaching-staff levels: (a) the reduction of 
secretarial help; (b) reduction of staff for mainte- 
nance and improvement; (c) the definite curtailment 
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of certain institutional services such as library, mimeo- 
graphing service, recreation hall, ete. 

4. A systematic study of the entire institution with 
the end in view of strict economy which could easily 
include the following: (a) reduction of the athletic 
program and even the elimination of football; (b) the 
combining of smaller departments necessitating teach- 
ing across departmental lines; (c) definite reduction 
of some departmental budgets; (d) definite retrench- 
ment of building repairs and the stopping of all new 
building construction. 

It is amazing how the administrators of the inde- 
pendent colleges are determined to balance their bud- 
gets even at the expense of making various of the 
adjustments mentioned. Some, however, still expect 
to have deficits after they have done all they can by 
way of retrenchment. Obviously some of the above 
adjustments could weaken the educational program 
of the institution. It is, of course, hoped that these 
precautions, which are purely for emergency, will 
not have to be taken for more than a very short time. 

Contrary to the wish of every forward-looking col- 
lege president, this period seems to be one of pre- 
eaution, of hedging, and of retrenchment. 








NEW LIGHT ON FUNDAMENTAL 
EDUCATION 

THE problem of fundamental education in those 
areas that, from the point of view of literacy, are 
recognized to be most backward is one of the most 
crucial and pressing that UNESCO has undertaken 
to attack. The chief stumbling block to an appro- 
priate solution lies in the traditional concept of edu- 
cation as the dissemination of literacy. This is illus- 
trated in different parts of the world by the move- 
ments to liquidate the illiteracy of the masses by 
efforts to discover new methods of teaching reading 
and writing. Thus the liquidation of illiteracy was 
one of the first educational reforms launched by 
Soviet Russia, which points with pride to the success 
achieved in this area but never refers to the kind of 
reading matter put into the hands of the neoliterates. 
Prewar Japan claimed to have a population that was 
99-per-cent literate but never revealed the fact that 
the literacy attained was quite inadequate for read- 
ing a newspaper. In Latin American countries there 
is everywhere the same emphasis on disseminating 
ability to read, to liquidate the widespread analfa- 
betismo. But whether successful or not, these efforts 
at fundamental education hardly made any contribu- 
tion to the improvement of life in general or to rais- 
ing the standards of living. 

It is a happy circumstance that UNESCO selected 





as the seat of the experiment in the training of teach- 
ers for the conduct of fundamental education a town 
in Mexico, for it was in Mexico that the soundest con- 
cept of fundamental education was first formulated 
and put into practice in schools under the authority 
of the Federal Government. The concept was in fact 
an experiment in its proper place in putting into 
practice the idea of life adjustment, using the schools 
to disseminate ideas on health and hygiene, on small 
agriculture, on the care of domestic animals, on im- 
provement in diet, and on the arts and music; literacy 
was not given priority. The books published before 
1930 on rural schools and cultural missions might well 
serve as textbooks in the center for the training of 
teachers in fundamental education opened this month 
in Patzeuaro. The underlying thesis in the Mexican 
experiment was described by President Calles, in the 
introduction that he wrote to one of the books, as 
primum vivere, deride philosophari—first teach people 
how to meet the immediate necessities of life and help 
them to raise their standards of living; they will then 
acquire a desire to learn to read and write but with 
a purpose. If other centers are established in other 
parts of the world, they may in the long run prove 
to be as important a contribution as would be the 
implementation of President Truman’s Point Four; 
in fact the suecess of the latter may depend on the 
suecess of the former.—I. L. K. 
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APPOINTMENTS OF ADMINISTRATORS 
REPORTED IN VOLUME 73 OF 
“SCHOOL AND SOCIETY” 

CONTINUING the service inaugurated in 1949, ScHooL 
AND Society is listing herewith the names of chief 
administrators of universities, colleges, technological 
institutes, and private schools whose appointments 
were reported in these columns since the first of 
January. In all cases, with the exception of appoint- 
ments that will not become effective until after July 1, 
1951, the persons named have already assumed their 
posts. 

Alderson-Broaddus College (Philippi, W. Va.) : The 
Reverend Richard E. Shearer (president), August 1. 

Arkansas State College: Carl R. Reng (president). 

Berkshire School (Sheffield, Mass.): John Forbes 
Godman (headmaster). 

Bethel Woman’s College (Hopkinsville, Ky.) : The 
Reverend W. Edwin Richardson (president). 

Boston College: The Very Reverend Joseph R. N. 
Maxwell, S.J. (president). 

Boston University: The Reverend Harold C. Case 
(president). 

Bowling Green (Ohio) State University: Ralph W. 
McDonald (president), September 1. 

Cambridge School (Weston, Mass.) : M. Adolphus 
Cheek (headmaster). 

College of Medical Evangelists (Loma Linda, Calif.) : 
Walter E. Macpherson (president). 

Columbia (S. Car.) College: The Reverend R. 
Wright Spears (president), August 1. 

Cornell University: Deane Waldo Malott (presi- 
dent). 

Dana Hall Schools (Wellesley, Mass.): Alfred T. 
Hill (director). 

Defiance (Ohio) College: Kevin MeCann (presi- 
dent). 

Denison University (Granville, Ohio): A. Blair 
Knapp (president), September 1. 

Detroit Institute of Technology: Archie R. Ayers 
(president). 

Dixie Junior College (St. George, Utah) : Ellvert H. 
Himes (president). 

Eastern Washington College of Education (Cheney) : 
Otis W. Freeman (president). 

Fountain Valley School (Colorado Springs, Colo.) : 
Henry B. Poor (headmaster). 

Hackley School (Tarrytown, N. Y.): 
Miller (headmaster). 

Hannah More Academy (Reisterstown, Md.) : Victor 
R. Cain (headmaster). 

Holderness (N. H.) School: Donald C. Hagerman 
(headmaster). 

Howard Seminary (West Bridgewater, Mass.) : Vida 
S. Clough (director). 


Frank R. 
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Hun School (Princeton, N. J.): Paul R. Chesebyy 
(headmaster). 

Jamestown (N. Y.) Community College: Frederick 
deW. Bolman, Jr. (president), September 1. 

Katharine Branson School (Ross, Calif.) : Georg, 
Henry P. Tyrrell (headmaster). 

Kentucky Wesleyan College (Winchester): Th, 
Reverend Oscar W. Lever (president). 

Kinkaid School (Houston, Tex.) : John H, Cooper 
(headmaster). 

Lake Erie College (Painesville, Ohio) : Paul Weayo, 
(president). 

Lake Forest (Ill.) Academy: Harold H. Corbin, J; 
(headmaster). 

Lakeside School 
Strong (headmaster). 

Leicester (Mass.) Junior College: Robert Maxwel) 
Merritt, Jr., (president). 

Louisiana State University: Lieutenant General Troy 
H. Middleton (president). 

Louisville Country Day School (St. Matthews, Ky.): 
James S. Guernsey (headmaster). 

Missouri Valley College (Marshall): M. 
Collins (president). 

Mitchell College (New London, Conn.) : Robert (, 
Weller, Jr. (president). 

Morehead (Ky.) State College: Charles R. Spain 
(president), August 20. 

New Jersey State Teachers College (Montclair) : §. 
DeAlton Partridge (president), September 1. 

New York State University Maritime College (Fort 
Schuyler, The Bronx) : Vice-Admiral Calvin Thornton 
Durgin, USN (president). 

Northeastern State College (Tahlequah, Okla.): 
Harrell Edmond Garrison (president). 

Northrop Collegiate School (Minneapolis): A. 
Lachlan Reed (principal). 

Palos Verdes College (Rolling Hills, Calif.) : John 
Addison Howard (president). 

Park School (Buffalo): E. Barton Chapin, Jr. 
(principal). 

Pennington (N. J.) School: Ira S. Pimm (head- 
master). 

Rollins College (Winter Park, Fla.) : 
McKean (acting-president). 

Saint Joseph’s College (Collegeville, Ind.) : The 
Reverend Raphael H. Gross, C.PP.S. (president). 

Salem (W. Va.) College: K. Duane Hurley (presi- 
dent). 

Scarborough (N. Y.) School: Thomas C. Schuller 
(headmaster). 

Schreiner _ Institute 
Edington (president). 

Shaw University (Raleigh, N. Car.) : The Reverend 
William Russell Strassner (president). 
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State Teachers College (Lowell, Mass.) : Daniel H. 
’Leary (president). 

State Teachers College (Oneonta, N. 
Franklin Netzer (president). 

Stevens Institute of Technology (Hoboken, N. J.) : 
Jess Harrison Davis (president), September 1. 

Stevens School (Germantown, Pa.): Yvonne G. 
Cameron (headmistress). 

Storm King School (Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. 
Harrison M. Davis, Jr. (headmaster). 

Summit School (Saint Paul, Minn.): Alice Louise 
Benjamin (headmistress). 

University of Chicago: 
(chancellor). 


Notes amd News 


Y.): Royal 
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University of Louisville (Ky.) : Philip Grant David- 
son, Jr. (president). 

University of Michigan (Ann Arbor): 
Henthorne Hatcher (president), September 1. 

Wells College (Aurora, N. Y.): Louis Jefferson 
Long (president). 

Western College (Oxford, Ohio) : Edmund H. Kase, 
Jr. (president). 

Whittier (Calif.) 
(president). 

Winsor School (Boston) : Valeria A. Knapp (diree- 
tor). 

Wofford College (Spartanburg, 5. Car.) : Clarence 
Clifford Norton (acting president), September 1. 


Harlan 


College: Paul Samuel Smith 
eg 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending June 25: 1. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

The Very Reverend Joseph R. N. Maxwell, S.J., 
rector and headmaster, Cranwell Preparatory School 
(Lenox, Mass.), has been named president, Boston 
College, to sueceed the Very Reverend William L. 
Keleher, S.J., whose appointment was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, September 8, 1945. 


Frederick de Wolfe Bolman, Jr., assistant to the 
dean of the Division of General Education, New York 
University, will assume new duties, September 1, as 
president, Jamestown (N. Y.) Community College. 

Yvonne G. Cameron, head of the Upper School, 
Stevens School (Germantown, Pa.), has succeeded 
Mrs. John P. Borden who has retired as headmistress 
after 10 years of service. 

John H. Cooper, headmaster, Keith Country Day 
Sehool (Rockford, Ill.), has been appointed head- 
master, Kinkaid School (Houston, Tex.), to succeed 
Mrs. W. J. Kinkaid who has administered the school 
since she founded it in 1906. 


Victor R. Cain, assistant headmaster, Calvert School 
(Baltimore), has been appointed headmaster, Hannah 
More Academy (Reisterstown, Md.). Elizabeth Har- 
vey, dean, who has been administering the school, is 
resuming her former duties. 

Donald C. Hagerman, headmaster, Clark School 
(Hanover, N. H.), has been named headmaster, Hold- 
erness (N. H.) School for Boys, to succeed the Rev- 
erend Edrie Amory Weld, rector. 

M. Adolphus Cheek, principal, Park School (Buf- 
falo), has been named headmaster, Cambridge School 
(Weston, Mass.), to succeed Charles Platt, Jr., whose 
appointment was reported in ScHooL, AnD Socitety, 


June 12, 1948, and who is entering a business post in 
Philadelphia. E. Barton Chapin, Jr., assistant prin- 
cipal, succeeds Mr. Cheek. 


Clarence Clifford Norton, dean of administration, 
Wofford College (Spartanburg, S. Car.), will assume 
new duties, September 1, as acting president, sueceed- 
ing Walter Kirkland Greene, whose appointment as 
president for three years was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, March 3. Dr. Greene who had been admin- 
istering both Wofford College and Columbia (S. Car.) 
College since 1948, has relinquished the post at Co- 
lumbia College to devote all his time to Wofford Col- 
lege until his retirement in 1954. The Reverend R. 
Wright Spears will succeed Dr. Greene in the presi- 
dency of Columbia College, August 1. 


Paul H. Musser, whose appointment as provost, 
University of Pennsylvania, was reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, February 12, 1944, has been named 
chairman of the university to succeed George William 
McClelland, whose appointment was reported in these 
columns, August 7, 1948. Dr. McClelland is retiring 
after 40 years of service as teacher and administrator, 
but will give courses in the department of English 
next year. Edwin B. Williams, dean, Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, succeeds Dr. Musser. 


Institute 


Alfred D. Donovan, Pratt 


(Brooklyn 5), assumes new duties, July 1, as vice- 


registrar, 


president in charge of student-personnel services, 
Seton Hall University (South Orange, N. J.). Hol- 
man J. Swinney, assistant registrar, succeeds Dr. 


Donovan. 

Frederick Oliver Pinkham, formerly supervisor of 
student teaching, Stanford University, has been ap- 
pointed special assistant to Cloyd H. Marvin, presi- 
dent, the George Washington University (Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.). Among promotions reported on June 


17 are the following: to an assistant professorship, 
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Benjamin Williams Smith (biochemistry) ; to profes- 
sorial lectureships, William Leigh Ellis (law) and 
Edwin J. Lewis (accounting); and to a lectureship, 
George Pida (electrical engineering). 


Alfred Kahler, professor of economies, New School 
for Social Research (New York 11), has succeeded 
Hans Staudinger as dean of the faculty in this re- 
volving post that is held by a new professor each 
year. 


The Reverend Thomas J. Kent, S.J., assistant pro- 
fessor of philosophy and religion, Canisius College 
(Buffalo), has sueceeded the Reverend John P. 
O’Sullivan, §.J., as dean. Father O’Sullivan has 
been appointed assistant director of Mt. Manresa 
Retreat House, Staten Island. 


William A. Liggitt, associate professor of education, 
Western Maryland College (Westminster), will as- 
sume new duties, September 1, as dean of men, 
State Teachers College (Kutztown, Pa.), and R. R. 
Baugher, supervising principal of the lower Paxton 
schools, Harrisburg (Pa.), will become principal of 
the junior high school in the Laboratory Schools, 
September. William A. Thomson, Jr., instructor in 
accounting, Franklin and Marshall College (Lan- 
easter, Pa.), assumes new duties, June 1, as ac- 
countant B and assistant to the business manager. 


Mahion P. Etheredge, professor of chemistry, Mis- 
sissippi State College, succeeds Clay Lyle as dean, 
School of Science, July 1. 


William Ira Dykes, head of the department of 
mathematics, South Texas Junior College (Houston), 
has succeeded the Reverend George D. Pickens as 
dean. Mr. Pickens is resigning from administrative 
duties for reasons of health, but will continue in his 
teaching post. 

Charles E. Smith, head of the department of history, 
Louisiana State University, will become director of 
the new University College, an evening division of 
the university, when it opens in the fall. The col- 
lege will offer a full four-year curriculum leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of General Studies. 


Ernest R. Stockwell, director of veterans’ education 
and of the Placement Office, the University of Ver- 
mont, has been appointed assistant director of stu- 
dent personnel. Promotions recently announced in- 
clude the following: to professorships, Andrew E. 
Nuquist (political science), John H. Lochhead (zool- 
ogy), Faye Crabbe (nursing), and Leland L. Briggs 
(economies) ; to associate professorships, Francis P. 
Colburn (art), Archibald T. Post (physical educa- 
tion for men), and Mary B. Sullivan (education) ; 
and to assistant professorships, Isabel C. Mills (art), 
Littleton Long (English), Sadah Shuchari Start 
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(music), W. Lawrence Gardner (physical education Je om ‘ 
for men), James W. Peterson (economics), William Universit 
T. Fishback (mathematics), and Marion H. Brow, years. 
(home economics). Ethel P. Hoffman, assistant pro- 1892-96 
fessor of physical education for women, has resigned wee 
3 filial ing dean 
Lyman Carrier, formerly professor of agronomy, ft Minn 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute (Blacksburg), will a; [Bf the d 
sume new duties, September 13, as head of the depart. cause of 
ment of agriculture, Ferrum (Va.) Junior College, returned 
Philip A. Knowlton, editor-in-chief of the education cal 
department of the Macmillan Company, has heen Honors ¢ 
given a leave of absence, beginning July 1. He is on Einar 
loan to the Council of Profit Sharing Institutions, fo; go mee 
which organization he is inaugurating a program of ee 2 
research, ‘ wo 
eign me 
The Reverend Samuel M. Hilburn, whose appoint. ence. 
ment as president, Dakota Wesleyan University (Mit. Haugen 
chell, S. Dak.), was reported in ScHoo. AnD Soctery, and lit 
December 21, 1946, has resigned. during 
Ben M. Cherrington, first and only director of the John 
Social Science Foundation, University of Denver, will profess 
retire, August 31, after 25 years of service. gently 
ai ia Bolivar 
Mary Virginia Coleman Bordeaux, since 1948 head rina 
of the department of Romance languages, Chapman uceal 
College (Los Angeles 29), has resigned and is retiring livered 
from the academic field after 30 years of service. Simon 
Recent Deaths New ¥ 
Sidney Erwin Glenn, associate professor of English, Geo 
University of Illinois, died, June 12, at the age of jm °° 
fifty-nine years. Dr. Glenn had served the university cently 
as instructor in English (1922-23) and associate pro- award 
fessor (1926-51). He had also taught (1924-25) in jy ‘he Re 
the College of St. Teresa (Winona, Minn.) and (1925- studen 
26) in Winona (Minn.) High School. nets 
The Reverend Orrin Roe Jenks, president emeritus, Edv 
Aurora (IIl.) College, died, June 17, at the age of eh, 
eighty-three years. Dr. Jenks had held pastorates in Adult 
the Advent Christian Church (1885-1910) in Minne- of the 
sota, Wisconsin, and Illinois, and had served as prin- in ho 
cipal of the department of theology (1894-1911), almoe 
Mendota (Ill.) College, and president (1911-33), [jm 22 ' 
Aurora College. pr 
row 
Gorham Waller Harris, associate professor emeritus pies 
of chemistry, Simmons College (Boston), died, June Kalle 
18, at the age of sixty-six years. Hans 
John G. Hazan, assistant professor of history, City er 
College (New York 31), died, June 19, at the age of her 
fifty years. Dr. Hazam had taught at Yale and Stan- Othe 
ford universities, the universities of California and Th 
Oregon, and Lake Forest College, before going to merg 





City College in 1935. 
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John Zeleny, professor emeritus of physics, Yale 
(niversity, died, June 19, at the age of seventy-nine 
years. Dr. Zeleny had served as instructor in physics 
|1892-96), assistant professor (1896-1900), associate 
professor (1900-08), professor (1908-15), and act- 
ing dean, Graduate School (1912-13), the University 
of Minnesota; and professor of physics and chairman 
of the department (1915-40), Yale University. Be- 
cause of the shortage of teachers during the war he 
returned to the university and taught in the Navy 
Vy-12 program (1941-43). 















Honors and Awards 





Einar Haugen, chairman of the department of 
Scandinavian languages, the University of Wisconsin, 
is the third American to have been elected as a for- 
eign member of the Oslo (Norway) Academy of Sci- 
ence. The honor was given in recognition of Dr. 
Haugen’s extensive research in Norwegian language 
and literature, much of which has been published 
during the past several years. 











John A. Krout, dean of the graduate faculties and 
professor of history, Columbia University, was re- 
cently made a Knight Commander of the Order of 
Bolivar. The award, which was presented by Luis E. 
Gomez Ruiz, Venezuelan Foreign Minister, was con- 
ferred in appreciation of Dean Krout’s speech, de- 
livered on April 20 at the unveiling of the statue of 
Simon Bolivar in Plaza Bolivar, Central Park South, 
New York. 


George A. Lundberg, head of the department of 
sociology, University of Washington (Seattle 5), re- 
cently received the Outstanding Achievement Medal, 
awarded by the Faculty Committee on Honors and 
the Regents of the University of Minnesota to “former 
students who have attained high eminence and dis- 
tinction.” 















Edward R. Murrow and Benjamin Fine are the first 
recipients of the Louis S. Weiss Memorial Award in 
Adult Education, established by the Board of Trustees 
of the New School for Social Research (New York 11) 
in honor of the late president of the board who “for 
almost ten years devoted so much of his time, energy, 
and thought to adult education.” Dr. Fine is edu- 
cational editor of The New York Times; Mr. Mur- 
row, the well-known radio commentator. The awards 
were presented at a dinner, May 17, by Horace M. 
Kallen, professor of philosophy and psychology. 
Hans Simons, president of the school, awarded a 
special citation for merit to Mrs. Saul Ravitch for 
her “outstanding volunteer work.” 















Other Items 


The Louisiana Education Foundation has been 
merged with the Public Affairs Research Council, 
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under the directorship of Robert Warren French, 
dean, College of Commerce and Business Administra- 
tion, Tulane University (New Orleans 18). The head- 
quarters of the council are in the Triad Building, 
Baton Rouge. 


A Japanese-language edition of “School and Com- 
munity” by Edward G. Olsen et al., was published in 
Tokyo in December, 1950. Dr. Olsen has written to 
ScHooL aNp Society saying that, according to the 
publisher, Prentice-Hall, Inc., “this is the first foreign 
book authorized for publication in Japan under the 
Supreme Allied Command licensing program.” A 
Spanish-language edition is soon to be published in 
Mexico City. 

The session of the Idaho Legislature that adjourned, 
March 12, 1951, failed to appropriate funds for the 
operation of Southern Idaho College of Education 
(Albion), according to a report sent to SCHOOL AND 
Society under date of March 22. The last day of the 
school was May 29. 


Claremont (Calif.) College has been designated by 
the Institute of International Education as one of 20 
“orientation centers” (July 30-September 7) to serve 
as a reception center for 40 students from the Orient 
and Europe who will have an opportunity to become 
acquainted with American educational methods as well 
as American life, food, and daily problems before 
going on to other institutions for graduate study. 
Emmett C. Thompson, assistant dean, Graduate 
School, will direct the program. Mills College (Oak- 
land, Calif.) and the University of California will also 
serve the West Coast area in the same capacity. 


me LY; L 


ALDRICH, ELLA V. 
vii+ 102. Illustrated. 
11. 1951. $1.25. 
Third edition, completely revised and enlarged; adaptable 
to any college or university whose students have either not 
had or not profited by previous library experience. 


‘¢Annual Digest State and Federal Labor Legislation, 

January 1—-November 1, 1950.’’ Department of Labor 
Bulletin No. 148. Pp. xiv+52. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1951. 20 cents. 
This bulletin has been prepared by Norene M. Diamond, 
under the general direction of Beatrice McConnell, chief of 
the Bureau’s Division of Legislative Standards and State 
Services. 





Using Books and Libraries. Pp. 
Prentice-Hall, Ine., New York 


° 
Advanced Fluid Dynamics and Fluid 
x+426. Prentice-Hall, Ine., New 
$6.00. 


BINDER, R. C. 
Machinery. Pp. 
York 11. 1951. 


A text that attempts to present a balanced practical treat- 
ment in a logical fashion and to — physical concepts and 
basic quantitative relations in the foreground. 


DUBOIS, CORNELIUS, AND CHARLES J. V. 
MURPHY. The Life and Opinions of a College Class, 
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Harvard, 1926. Pp. xii+98. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 1951. $2.50. 

Here is a composite portrait of the Gentlemen of 1926— 
450 of them, 61 per cent of the class. They tell what a 
Harvard education was worth to them and what they think 
ot Harvard today, their marital histories and home life— 
and what their wives think of Harvard men. 


ENGLISH, HORACE B. Child Psychology. Pp. xvi+ 

561. Henry Holt and Company, 257 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10. 1951. $4.50. 
This book is the product of a concern and a conviction. 
The author has a deep concern for the welfare of children 
and a conviction that, through science, more especially the 
science of psychology, we have discovered and are daily 
discovering ways of promoting that welfare. 


Food for All; A Sixth Grade Experience. Pp. iv +32. 
Illustrated. Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA, 1201 16th Street, Washington 6, D. C. 
1951. 50 cents; quantity rates. 

This experiment in Baltimore Public School No. 64 was 
born out of the world-wide “Food and People” program, 
snonsored by UNESCO and brought to the attention of 
scnools in the United States through the efforts of the 
NEA. 

® 

FRANSETH, JANE. ‘‘Learning to Supervise Schools: 
An Appraisal of the Georgia Program.’’ Circular No. 
289. Division of Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
Office of Education, FSA. Pp. vi+50. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1951. 

e 


HACKETT, CLARENCE G. ‘‘Use of an Opinion Poll- 
ing Technique in a Study of Parent-Child Relation- 
ships.’’ Studies in Higher Education LXXV. Pp. 
vi+101. Director of the Division of Educational Ref- 
erence, Purdue University, Lafayett, Ind. 1951. 

A thesis, in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
oY. of Doctor of Philosophy in Purdue University, June, 


30 cents. 


HAVIGHURST, ROBERT J., AND H. GERTHON 
MORGAN. The Social History of a War-Boom Com- 
munity. Pp, xix+356. Illustrated. Longmans, Green 
and Company, Inec., New York 3. 1951. $4.00. 

This book is an account of what happened to the people 
and the institutions of a small American town as it wen 
through an industrial boom during World War II. - 


MARIN, ELMA (Translator). Tabari’s The Reign of 

Al-Mucltasim. Pp. xvii+ 142. The American Oriental 
Society, Sterling Memorial Library, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 1951. $3.50. 
This English edition of al-Multasim’s life is the only com- 
plete translation from the Arabic that exists in any lan- 
guage. It details the wars against the Byzantines, against 
Babak, the heretic, and the rebel, Maziyar; the curious 
trial of al-AfSin (which resembles the trial of Al Capone 
in the 1930’s) ; and M4aziyadr’s long and informative letter 
to his tax collector, as well as a number of poems of the 
9th century not found elsewhere. 


O. S. A.: The Permanent Revolution. Pp. xvii+ 267. 
Prentice-Hall, Ine., New York 11. 1951. $1.50. 
By the editors of Fortune in collaboration with Russell W. 
Davenport ; a second edition. 


‘*Proceedings of the 15th Annual Guidance Conference 
Held at Purdue University April 17 and 18, 1950.’’ 
Studics in Higher Education LXXVI. Pp. iii+76. 
Division of Educational Reference, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 1951. 
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SHANE, HAROLD G., AND E. T. McSWAIN, Eval 
ation and the Elementary Curriculum. Pp. niv sary 
Henry Holt and Company, 257 Fourth Avenue Neg 
York 10. 1951. $3.90. np 
This book has been planned as a practical resource ¢ 
So dppenion ana Improve the epportanien ae efforts 
education provides for children. oe Public 


SMITH, GLENN E. Principles and Practices Of the 
Guidance Program: A Basic Text. Pp. xi+379, Tip 
Maemillan Company, New York 11. 1951. $3.95 
This book is concerned with the how, the why, and th 
what ot guidance services. In it will be found specific 
references to sources dealing with the tools and techniqu : 
related to aspects of the program discussed. - 


STEWART, MAXWELL S. ‘‘How Can We Pay fo; 
Defense?’’ Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 169, Pp 
32. Illustrated. Publie Affairs Pamphlets, 22 Rag 
38th Street, New York 16. 1951. 20 cents; quantity 
rates. 
A wise tax policy is needed to avert inflation, this pamphlet 
asserts. 

° 


TAYLOR, HOWARD B., AND JACOB SCHER. Copy 

Reading and News Editing. Pp. xi+386. Prentice. 
Hall, Ine., New York 11. 1951. $4.75. 
Copy reading and news editing cannot be taught by text- 
book alone. The subjects should be presented through the 
laboratory method, simulating as closely as possible the 
newsroom situation. 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A deseriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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